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ABSTRACT 

Vocational education can contribute to the creation 
of new jobs through educational programs for employers or prospective 
employers and through collaborative efforts with community leaders. 
Local leadership is the most essential ingredient m successful job 
creation prcarams at the community level. Local leaders can work to 
obtain baseline information about the community relating to its 
economic health, the extent and character of its unemployment and 
underemployment, its available resources, and its eaucation and 
training programs: identify the community goals and objectives to 
which vocational education can contribute: and define the joint 
responsibilities of civic, business, industry, and educational 
leaders* At the same time, state leaders need to work with local 
education and community leaders to iirplement programs. State leaders 
have several functions to perform: (1) planning with local leaders, 

(2) linking the efforts of others to build on prior successes, and 

( 3) > coor d inat ing the various services and resources availaoie at the 
state and local levels. State-level coordination provides a number of 
advantaaes over local education alone. These advantages are a minimum 
of lead time for training, more reading available start-up training, 
and wider program accessibility. (MN) 
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JOB CRliATION: THE KOLL- OF LOCAL AND 
STATE LlZADEKb IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 



by 

Earl [i. Russell 
Department of Vocatiofial and Technical Educaiion 
University of Illinois 



"Job crcatiorV is a term which only rucenlly has come into commofi 
use l^y vocational educators. National attention to the topic resulted from 
a 1978 National Conference on Job Creation and Development spor^sored by 
the American Vocational Association and the National Center for Kesearch 
in Vocational Education, Ohio State University. That conference assemijied 
leading theorists and practitioners in the arcja of job creation and V(jca- 
tional education, and resulted in consideraijie discijssioi^ and sharing of 
ideas. 

This interest in the nAe v;hich vocational education can play in joij 
creation has come at a time of increasing concern regarding the nation's 
economy and the role which various sectors of society can play in improv- 
ing our national econofnic well being (Meyer, 1 977]. Today's presentations 
at this session of the 1 980 AVA Convention are evidence of this continuing 
concern. 



Dimensions of Job Creatio n 

Two major dimensions are involved in determining job creation in tlie 
context of vocational education. First, vocational education can contribute 
to the creation of new jobs throiigli educational programs for employers or 
prospective employers. These people (entrepreneurs] may be owners of 
large and small businesses or owners and managers of farms. Vocational 
education can contribute to the success of small business operators arid 
farmers, and this is frequently manifested when employers hire additional 
people to work in their enterprises. This constitutes "job creation." 

Second, jobs are created through collaborative efforts by vocational 
education and community leaders. These efforts frequently result in the 
establishment of new or expanded businesses and industries in the commun- 
ity. Such increases in economic activity generally contribute in major 



*Adapted from Earl B. Russell, "Job Creation and Vocational Educa- 
tion Leadership," in Conce pt F^apers: Relationshif)s Between V ocationa l 
Education and Job Creation (R^. E^^ Nelsori and P~. Feverly , Editors). 
Urbana, Illinois: Office of Vocational Education Researcli, Departinent of 
Vocational and Technical Education; and Sj^ringfield, Illinois: Department 
of Adult, Vocational and Technicai Education, Illinois State Board of 
Education, July 1980, pp. 35-77. 
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ways to community dcvelopfiicnt and improvement in the quality of life. 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and South Carolina are amoruj tho leadiny staleb in 
this approach to job creation tlirough vocational education. 



What Local Leaders Can Do 



A major th( 
tial ingredient 
Although oth.er 
sources, initir 
for lung-term 



lis paper is that local leadership is liie \\V)sl essen- 
ssful job creation programs aj^_tji"^c community level, 
e is needed from state, federal, and oihcr 'plMvate 
idership must be exerted cukI must be continuous 
occur. 



What can ioca ^rs do al;out (a) obtaining baseline information 

al>out the community ] identifying comrnunit^' goals and C)[:)jcctives to 

which vocational edue^.. i cafi contribute? and {ci defining joint responsi- 
bilites of civic, business, industry, and educationol I aders? Prerequisites 
to developing and \r '^menting a plan of action are presented in this 
section. 



Getting Baseline Infori a Jon About tiie Community 

Although much of the information needed may be available from state 
or county governments, local leaders must take tiie initiative to determine 
the current status of tiie community. Basic descriptive inforrnalion is 
needed regarding the economic health of tiie community, the extent and 
character of unemployment and underemployment, available resources, and 
available education and training programs. 

Fcofiomic Health. The community may be defined as a city, a small 
town and surrounding countryside, or a group of counties containing 
several small towns. Statistics should be compiled on factors such as 
median income compared to state and national figures, volume of [private 
investment, recent growth rates compared to state and national averages, 
and recent and projected supply and dernand for workers. These statistics 
will indicate whether or not the loca! community is growing, holding its 
own, or declining econofriical ly . 

Extent and Character of Unernployment an d U nderemploym ent . An 
initial survey shouTcT be madV of^the current" p'ojJu la t ion b"y age, sex, and 
socio-economic groups in the commuity. For each group, information is 
needed regarding the percentage of unemployed people, the percentage of 
part-time workers in these grojps, and the percentage of part-time v/ork- 
ers who want full-time employment. Information in these areas vvill reveal 
much about groups to be served, the severity of existing problems, anu 
the potential priorities. 

Available Resources. Two basic types of inforrnation al:)out available 
resources nee'cTTo'be idkjntified: (1) what resources are available? and (2] 
wliat resources are being used? Within these two categories, a systernatic 
checklist is needed of the various kinds of potential support, especially 
local, that could be used. 
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[iducatiofi cM vJ Traini pr) l^rpf jrams . txiblifuj f)rurjrtjins of cciiJCtitiufi, 
vocational eciucuLioM, and traininc) ' by C!:TA, oU^or ijovc.rniU'jirl .Kjcncies,' 
or industry sliuuld be iriverituried . Th'j dL-yrec to vvhicli existinrj |;rujr<i;.is 
meet present needs can [)e delei mined i)y comparing the Intal nooM'^^ urjdinsi 
tlie education and training {jrograins beiiuj provided. These cuiii|jarisonL-: 
n-?ke it possibi- to deteriniiie vdiat peart o\ tlie total task is beincj .]cco?i:- 
piibhed and what nev; education anci trainin j [programs need to be 1.m;jI'j- 
mented. This information also rcpr.jsents an iinportant ioa^-is for prior'ity 
setting by local leaders. 



.Id(-ntifyin c ] Commu r ^ i ;y Coals a nd OI;jO ctives to W.hic h Vocationa l L d u c a t i o n 
C in Contribute ' " ' 

Baseci upon em:jloyfiien t data and loccU defiiand for more \vor1\ers, a 
likely gocil or objective for community would be to traif) eiiif jloyees ' in 
specific occupational arodS. Programs to accomplish this objective may ur 
may not be in existence. 

A job creation goal might be to support new and expanding industry 
and to strengthen small busifiesses. These are rnajor avenues by wiiich 
vocational educatioii can help realize community econornic goals. 

In addition to basic needs for training employees and entrepreneurs, 
broader community goals may also be very appropridte for vocational educrj- 
tion to address. Specifically, social goals \vhicti v'ocational education could 
help acliieve include education of t.he handicapfjed , the disadvantaged, ar.d 
individuals for employment in nofUraditional occupations. 

Meeting differing educational needs of community iriembers and groups 
may represent another goal. Individuals vary with respect to aptitudes, 
experiences, and skills. Vocational eciucation can make an iinportant 
contribution to the general level of education. 

Vocational education can contribute to ottier educatiorial goals and 
objectives of the community. For example, vocational instructors could 
provide "practical arts" instruction to help individuals be better consum- 
ers, equip ttiem for do-it-yourself activities, and avocational activities. 

Vocational education has contributed to ail the above goals and objec- 
tives in communities throughout the country for nvsny years. To the 
extent comn^unty goals and oi^jectives can be made ex|,")licit and to tlie 
extent vocational education's cofitribution to achieving them can also be 
made explicit, the bond between vocational education and community eco- 
nomic development will be strengthened. 

Defining Joint Res[)onsibilities of Civic, Ijusinc^ss, Industry, arid Lciuca - 
tional Leaders 

The formation of local developrnent corporations, as described by 
Lund (1 980), represents one approticli to clarifying responsibil i tes tind 
coordinating efforts. The formation of iriformal advisory groups would be 
another means of defining joint responsil^ilities. 



ArrarxjoincMils for courdiiuitifKj voccitional oducdtion ciiid juij cruciliwii 
cffurlb iKiv.d to be specified. What is the role of local fjovernfiiun t ? Huv' 
should voluntary orcjanizations and civic cjroups be involved? \»hat part 
should business and industrial leaders assume? V;hat sliould vucciti(jnal 
educators dnd school adrniriistrators contribute*? 

The decision as to who df)es what, where authority is assicjncd, af)d 
who assumes specific res|JC)r)sibilitics for job creation and ecofiotnic dL-velo;^-- 
ment represent an iinportant basis for subsecjuent plannincj and action. 
Resi)onsibility needs to bn assigned afid clearly understood as to wfuj 
determines tlie effectivcriess of coordination as well as total procjraui evalua- 
tion . 

A major resource in local cufnmunitics 'S represented by voluntary 
organizations. Mucii of the creativity and huiiicin energy for communiiy 
growth and economic progress rests witii committed civic leaders and their 
constituents . 

In summary, stocktaldng regarding resf>onsilDility for tcjsks vyill hek^ 
eacli leadership group define its activities and responsibilities from a 
fresli, broad perspective. Defining joint responsibilities v^ill: 

1. Reveal needs and ga[3s, 

2. Suggest opportunities for collaboration between certain grouijs 
and programs, and 

3. Lay the foundation for a clear and compelling sirulegy for the 
future. 



What State Leiiders Cci n Do 

State level vocational education leaders must work with locjdurs of 
other dejjartinents of state government and witii business and industry in 
order to be effective if^ job creation activities. At tiie same time, stcjte 
leaders need to v;ork with local education and community leaders to fjut 
programs into action. Thus, state leaders have several functions to per- 
form: (a) planning with local leaders, (b) linking the efforts of others to 
build on prior successes, and (c) coordinating the various services anci 
resources available at the state and local levels. 



Planning for Job Creation with Local Leaders 

State leaders in vocational education need a clear sense of which 
school districts and communities are tnost interested in working together to 
spu r job creation and economic development. Most successful efforts 
within communities fiave been supported by state educational , business, 
industry, and governmental leaders. 

Early planning efforts should involve state govcrninent representatives 
of the Department of Education, the Department of Commerce and Lconofiiic 
Development, the Department of Agricultiire, and, if possible, interestcuj 
state legislators. Meetings between individuals from these agenci(js and 
local leaders can provide the essential early planning and involvement to 
help assure success. 



Lvidencu of sDCCossful st.ito level pLinnincj in West Viryinic: is typij.uu 
by a recont stiitonieiU niadu by Governor Jolm D. Rockefeller IV: 

The program of vocational education has proved to be a vibil 
link ill [he rhaifi of ccononiic de^'cloijnuiiit in Ivest Virqinia. 
Vocational euLJC<Uion pro\'ides the skills nercicd by tliu [;e(jp!c of 
our state to become prodiictively einpkr/evj, and provides tiie 
trainincj cssen!i<j| for business arid ifidostry to remain ec;mp.iti- 
tivc. (American Vocational Association, Position Papc^rs. ) 

The governor and state lerjis'ators can provide the financial su|.)port 
needed for scl)uol and community economic devolo[jment cooperation. In 
tact, states can and S(.'metimes do mandate dollars Tor local economic devel- 
opment, and vocational education should be a viial part of the process. 
State leaders can focus on industrial and business recruitment. Tlie 
perceived "business climate" is v. major factor in states in which industries 
are considering locating. To the degree tliat voccjLional education ca^ 
become an active participant in local economic development with slate 
support , the business climate is likely to be enhanced. 



Linking National, State, a nd Local Efforts 

Stuart Rosenfeld (19S0) distinguislies between tiie objectives of educa- 
tional policy and econoinic policy while ernphasizing the need for cautious 
efforts to bridge tlie two se})arate policies to enhance tlie economic develojj- 
ment of coinmunities. V.ith regard to vocational educatiori, lie em[.)hasizes 
that 

. . .federal legislation does little to encourage a direct connec- 
tion between vocational education and local ccc)nomic develo[.>men t 
and . . .given this lack of national level encouragemefit, voca- 
tional education is not even comirig close to realizing its consider- 
able poteritial as a force for the rejuvenation of economically 
troubled communit'es and as an effective bridge between local 
education a'^id local economic development. (Rosenfeld, 1980, p. 
7] 

State and local leaders, frecjueritly witii tlie assistcince of state and 
federal funding, lay tiie groundwork for economic development and job 
creation. Rosenfeld states: 

The improvement of trarisportation, sewage systems, health care 
and tiie construction of industrial parks are obviously designee] 
to set tiic stage for both. Altiiough tiiese efforts may not, in 
and of themselves, attract new industry, tiiey are viewed as the 
necessary pre-conditions to accompany the direct economic incen- 
tives. (Rosenfeld, 1 980, p. 20] 

Vocational education is increasingly assuming an important role in the 
efforts of states to eniiancc economic development and job creatiofi in 
communities. State leaders need to play a major role in linking or bring- 
ing together the best information availai^le as to how to proceed. The 
information provideo in {ho "Recommended Readings" at the conclusion of 
this paper siiould be of major assistance to state leaders. 



The papers by Roscnfcld provides an excellcfU sunididry of vai^iuub 
federai programs and legislation which support local ecunooiic develupfiientl 
Vocational education leaders i:hould be knowledgeable of tlioso federcjl 
programs which represent boti^ educational and economic initiatives througli 
different branches of the federal goverrnnefit. 

The following descriptions of state-initiated efforts in job creation and 
economic development illustrate the kinds of activities wiiicii may be useful 
in your state. It is important to keep in mind that th.e success of state 
programs is dependent upon local educational jnd community leaders who 
put programs into operation. 

Texas . The Out- Of- School Youth Cooperative Training Prograrii w^s 
started in 1 972 by leaders in the Texas Education Agency. This program 
was designed to address tiie proble^js of youth unemploy(nent, school 
dropouts, and job creation. Program participants were between the ages 
of 16 and 21 and a school dropout for at least six months. 

Follow-up statistics on program participants after five years indicated 
that many jobs had been created in the industrial sector as a result of the 
program. Many part-time ;obs tiiat were created as a service to the stu- 
dents evolved into full-lime, permanent positions. 

Cumulative statistics since 1 972 siiow tiiat 4,371 students have 
been enrolled in the program witii over 80% of that number 
successfully placed on the job. Of the 3,514 students placed in 
employment, 2,833 or 80.6% are still employed. In addition to 
tlie eriiployment figur'es, 418 students have received regular high 
school diplomas and anotiier 577 have completed tiieir OLD. 
( Patterson] 

Oklahoma . In 1 967 the Oklaiioma Departrnent of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education began budgeting resources and staff to support industrial 
and economic growtii. In early 1968, in order to give concentrated atten- 
tion to this state priority, permanent vocational education staff members 
were assigned to specialize in economic and industrial development. 

Later in 1 968, state vocational education leaders indicated to the 
governor, his planning staff, and the Department of Industrial Develop- 
ment th^t vocational education would like to assume reponsibility for train- 
ing the initial labor force for new and expanding industries in Oklahoriia. 
They established a Special Schools Division specifically committed to train 
employees for new and expanding industries. 

Since the program begati, over 25,000 individuals have been trained 
and about 85 percent were subsequently employed in new or expanding 
industries. The training program and curriculum are designed to meet the 
specifications of the industry. Trainees are exposed only to those skills 
required to do the job when they are employed. Some companies put 
trainees on the payroll while they undergo trainirig wiiich is jointly plan- 
ned by the vo-tech staff and industry representatives. Other companies 
require rather elborate preemployment training but virtually assure empJoy- 
ment to everyone v;iio satisfactorily completes the program. 
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The Oklahoma program was funded by tlie State Legislature and is 
utilized by the state''^ industrial Development Department as a major selling 
point to outside industries, emphasizing the availability of state-supported 
vocational training. T^e program in Oklahoma is conducted in compreh-jn- 
sive high schools, area vocational scliools, community colleges, technical 
institutes, rented facilities, and actual plarit sites. 

State leaders in Oklahoma are meeting their responsibilites for job 
development. It is now accepted that this is a normal role for vocational 
education. It is a role which brings positive results for the State Board 
for Vocational Education, state staff members, trainee, in the program, 
companies hiring the trainees, and the budget officers and legislators of 
the state. (Tuttle and Wall, 1979] 

Mississippi . The industry services program in Mississippi was initiated 
in 19/3 with the assignment of a staff member to work half-time in initiat- 
ing the industry services program. As the program gre\^, the staff in- 
creased to four full-time employees and it is projected \hat ten people will 
be needed to operate- the program by 1981. In the first five years of 
operation, the Mississippi program trained employe^: for more than 60 
industries. (Tuttle and Wall, 1979] 

The three major purposes of the Mississippi industry services program 
are as follows: 

1. Job Training provides industry with a trained labcr force 
and enables citizens in the community to acquire the skills 
necessary to enter new or better jobs. Program characteris- 
tics which contribute to successful job training include high 
quality personnel , good coordination between industry , 
public agencies, and other parts of the community, and a 
close correlation of job training efforts with community and 
business needs. 

2. Job creation takes place as occupational opportunities in the 
community expand through industrial recruitment and expan- 
sion, and through the associated expansion of sales and 
services. Long-term community growth and progress de- 
pend in large part upon promoting the stability and growth 
of existing industries in addition to attracting new indus- 
tries. 

3. Job placement comprises the various activities carried out to 
place people in jobs , once trained . The success of job 
training and job creation depends upon job placement. 

South Carolina . The 1 952 Code of Laws of South Carolina, Volume 5, 
established South Carolina's State Committee for Technical Education, now 
known as the State Board for Technical and Compreliensive Education. Its 
purpose is to assist the people of South Carolina in upgarding their tech- 
nical and industrial skills. In addition, it was established to provide 
existing and new industry with a trained, initial labor force on a no-cost 
basis. The state has established sixteen technical education campuses 
which are geographically dispersed throughout the State. 
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The Industrial Services Division of the State Board is staffed v/ith 
industrial engineers, methods analysts, recruiters, and trainers. TIk^ 
state maintains an equipment pool from which numerous special educatiof^.al 
programs are set up for companies. South Carolina officials assist indus- 
tries in analyzing their needs; developing a master plan; developing a 
schedule for recruiting, testing, selecting, and training activities; makifvj 
decisions about training sites; assisting in the orderly transfer of key 
personnel; recruiting employees locally, screening and testing applicants; 
and conducting training. 

The entire planning, recruiting, selecting, and training 0[jeration is 
accomplished v;ithout cost to industries. This approach represents the 
state's commitment to support job creation and ecunomic development in 
South Carolina. 



Coordinating Services and Resources 

State level coordination of job creation initiatives can strengthen the 
efforts of individual communities. A useful starting point would be for 
state vocational education leaders to inventory the services and resources 
which are available from the Department of Commerce and Economic Develop- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, and business and industry. 

This inventory of services and resources can then be provided to 
local leaders wIjo are ready to launch job creation and economic develop- 
ment efforts. Tfie state vocational education leaders serve as liasison to 
match state resources with local needs. State leaders can v/ork jointly 
with local vocational education and community leaders in identifying specific 
objectives, developing agreements, and preparing a schedule of activities 
to be completed. 

State level coordination provides a number of advantages over local 
initiatives alone. They are: 

1. Training may be provided with a minimum of lead time v/hen 
a local school system has not budgeted for such training . 

2. Start-up training can often be performed more readily by 
an industry services program than by local schools which 
may have most of their resources committed to ongoing 
vocational programs. 

3. Flexible and high quality orograms can be made a v^ailable 
anywhere in the state's boundaries. Training can be pro- 
vided to any section of the state v;ithout limitations of 
varying abilities of communities to support the program. 



Conclusion 

I hope some of these ideas will be helpfu I to you in taking a more 
direct leadership role in job creation and economic developmetit. Vocational 
education leadership is essential at local and state levels throughout the 
process. 

Let's continue to develop the possibilities! 
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